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PREFACE 


In 1968, I wrote my first professional article entitled Theories 
of Vocational Behavior. My purpose in writing the article was to con- 
vey to my vocational education colleagues that the theoretical founda- 
tions existed for developing more comprehensive vocational education 
programs. In 1969 and 1970, I directed a smal] research project for 
the Illinois Division of Vocational and Technical Education to compile 
an annotated bibliography on Facilitating Career Development. This 
compendium contained a synthesis of Bubl fea Hane; programs and tech- 
ntques on "occupational information and vocational guidance." Even 
though i had not yet fully articulated it, I had a strong intuitive 
sense that something like "career development education" was in the 
Process of evolving. It was: Since 1971 the concept has come to be 
called "career education." 


I have a similar intuitive sense in 1976. The theoretical founda- 
tions have been laid for a new, global, pluralistic conception of edu- 
cation. My good friend Hank Cole calls it "process education." It is 
a humanistic view of education which focuses on the learner and the 
development of those skills which are believed to be central and impor- 
tant to functioning in the reality of present and future decades. 


In the pages that follow, I have attempted to sketch a broad out- 

line for what I perceive this concept to be and to mean. I have fur- 
‘ ther illustrated how career and vocational education might be incor- 
porated in such a global paradigm. The latter part of the paper con- 

tains excerpts from a variety of scholars which complement my prelimi- 
nary prospectus. The concepts which are discussed in the body of the 
Paper, and the excerpts provided in the appendix, collectively repre- 
sent a body of literature and an evolutionary trend that is too large 
and important to be ignored. I regret that I am presently unable to 
provide a more definitive theory. However, I invite my colleagues to 
join with me +n a critical evaluation and consideration of the ideas 


contained within toward developing a more humanistic educational system. 


Larry J. Bailey 
June 1976 
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I shall take it as self-evident that each 
« generation myst define afresh the nature, direction 
: and aims of education to assure such freedom and 

rationality as can be attained for a future gener- 
ation. For these are changes both in circumstances 
and in knowledge that impose constraints on and give 

opportunities to . . . each succeeding generation. 
It is in this sense that education is in constant 
Process of invention. (Bruner, 1966, 23). 


CHAPTER ONE 
INTRODUCTION AND RATIONALE 


The statement above by Jerome Bruner conveys both the underlying 
scat «Pd this work as well as its implicit purpose. The author's 
‘original motive for writing this a a was to continue the develop- 

_ ment of a career education apo ee first introduced in Bailey 
(1971) and later augmented in Bailey and Stadt (1973), Bailey (1975), 
and Bailey and Cole (1975). In researching the substantative bodies of 

literature in educational histroy, educational theory, and curriculum 
theory and principles, the author became increasingly conscious of the 
disparity between the state-of-the-art in career and vocational edu- 
cation theory and practice (these terms are not being used synonymously) 
and that of the education and curriculum fields at large. For example, 
conventional discussions of "philosophy" and "theory" of vocational 
education seldom mention nor seem to be effected by prominent philo- 
sophies and theories of education. Vocational education has an often 
discussed and identifiable rationale, but seems not to have a strong 
theoretical base. Similarly, many of the more popular discussions of 
career education, as a response to the call of: educational reform, fail 


to relate career education to previous reform movements or to present 


and evolving ones. These two examples are illustrative of serious 
deficiencies that must be corrected. As Chapter Two, Chapter Five, 


and Appendix A will, demonstrate, the future course of education 


seems to be in the direction of more humanistic aims and more olura- 


listic delivery systems. Career and vocational educators cannot 
afford to preoccupy themselves with parochial concerns at the expense 
of broader curriculum aims and modes . As Hruska (1974, p. 56) ob- 
serves, "For years vocational educators have been doing a lot of good 
things for the wrong reasons and in so doing have settled for far too 
little." * 

As a result of ? conscious awareness of the contributions of 
general curriculum theory and principles to his own professional 
development, the writer is assuming that others in his field might 
similarly profit from exposure to these bodies of literature. Conse- 
quently, he is expanding the focus of this monograph from simply a 
reformulation of his own personal curriculum concerns in career edu- 


cation to a broader synthesis of the educational literature which 


appears essential to developing more valid statements of the rela- 


tionship between career and vocational education and among these and 
other views of curriculum aims. In short, this work attempts to acctm- 
plish two purposes: (1) to provide a primer on educational history 

and curriculum theory and principles; and, (2) to provide a pros- 
pectus for a global, learner-oriented curriculum paradigm which in- 


cludes career and vocational education as one of itd# major components. 
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x 7 CHAPTER TWO 
. . a 
THE HISTORICAL PURSUIT OF PURPOSE FOR AMERICAN EDUCATION \ 
This monograph was written to offer a prospectus of the role of 
career and vocational education in the ae decade. As it was being 
written, calls for the reform of education dominate in the popular and 
professional literature. One might conclude that calls for educational 
reform in the early and mid-1970 is a recent phenomenon. Such is not , 
the case. The reform of education, in many and varied forms, has been 
advocated for at least 150 years. ‘Goodlad (1966, p. 91) has observed 
that "A substantial number of the new crop of reformers have approached 
the persistenty recurring problems of ‘curriculum construction in the 
ayive belief that no one had looked 6 eRe before." The. present social 
milieu and economic climate are much different from the past, but the 
concern of contemporary reformers with respect to "What are schools for?" 
is not essentially different. 
A review of the history of curriculum thought and practice can 

be instructive in several ways. (1) It identifies forces that have 
persistently affected curriculum'thinking. (2) It sheds light on 
variables involved in changing the curriculum. (3) It identifies the 


historical role of professional educators in attempts to reform edu- 


cation. (4) It shows why previous reform proposals have or have not 
a = 


++ * been successful. In short, lessons from the past can help to make 
| present and future curriculum decisions more rational, and thus; more 
| likely to enjoy ultimate success. History as a fourgation for curriculum 
theory is summarized in the pages to follow. Printed works in cureteulun, 
are one of the larger bodies of literature in education. The curriculum 
literature oyerlaps with related educational areas such as philosophy, : 
theory, and evaluation. Excellent summaries of the curriculum literature 
are to be found in the Review of Educational Research (1960, 1963, and 
1969) and the Encyclopedia of Educational Research (1960, pgs. 275-280, 
602-607, and 908-914). Several more recent works areWnoted in the bib- 
liography at the end of this chapter. ‘ 

This chapter attempts to summarize the changing nature of education 
during the last two hundred years: Six broad histayieal periods are 
discussed which seem to approximate six major evolutionary periods. 
Within each period, selected dates, events, and conditions are identified 
to note important milestones having direct relationship to educational 
thought and purpose. 

The National Period: 1776-1830 

The period in education during and immediately following the 
American Revolution was intimately related to the young country's 
evolving concept of a nat Yan: "Although the basic beliefs and assumptions 
which form the nucleus of a national philosophy are for the most part 
held unconsciously, there was at least one time in this nation's history 
when they were brought into conscious focus. This time was st the 


nation's founding, and the philosophy was made conscious and articulated < 


by a few leaders - ee referred; to as the’ 'fqunding fathers'" 
(Best and Sidwell, 1967, p. 100). Thomas Jefferson penned what is 
probably the key concept in our national philosophy’ wher he wrote: 
"We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are Sheated 
equal...". | F 

Acéording to Best and, Sidwell (1967, p. 102), the concept of 
equality has a great deal to do witli? the history of American education. 


Equality beforethe law could not be operationally exercised without 


education. “Ignorance was the deadly enemy of democratic-government; 


education was its bulwark." 


Between 1776 and 1830, educational thought and practice were 


materially affected by changés which occurred in American life.} 


’ 


Changing conditions in American society were largely responsible for 


four major lines, of development in American education, which are 
abridged in the following discussion from Edwards and Richey (1963, pp. 
- 208-256). First,>there came to be a growing recognition of education 
as a legitimate and necessary function of, government. Sentiment in 
favor of state intervention in the field of education is evidenced by 
(a) plans. for a,national system of education advanced by noted pub- 
licists, (b) advocacy of public education tm the part of political 


leaders, @c) grants of land for. the aid of education by the federal 


government, (d) provisions relating to education in state consitutions, 


cr 


Isee Edwards and Richey (1963, pp. eeoey for a discussion of 
such “intellectual and social trends". 


21t should be recalled, however, that the U.S. Constitution was 
silent on the subject of. education. Because the founding fathers were 
suspicious of a powerful central government, education became a function 
of the several states. 
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g : 4 
(e) state aid for education in-various forms, (fF) legislative enactments 


in regard’ to public schools, and (g) the establishmerit of a number of 
state universities. 

* A second theme of educational development during this period was 
the widespread attempt to extend the benefits of education:to larger 


numbers through various philanthropic agencies. The Sunday-school 


%>ymovement, the infant-school movement, and the "monitorial system pf 


At 
4 


-institutions" are examples of this type of developmenty” 


: ‘A third trend was the increased emphasis on private educational 
institutions, particularly the "academy". Sidwell] and Best (1967, p. 
102) note that the academy movement began precisely go provide operation- 
ally for equality of economic opportunity. The academies were truly a 
product of the age. Whereas the earlier Latin grammar schoo] had 

aaeved petetet iy the interests of the upper class for a ese ten edu- 
cation, the academies were a response to the needs of Hi rising middle 
class for amore practical education. Eventually, the academy was 


superceded by the publically control fed and supported high school. 


*y Jk. * 
hs 


The fourth major theme in American education during this period: 
was that of expansion and enrichment of the “curriculum. In the 
elementary schools, the teaching of spelling and reading was materially 
improved; the teaching of arithmetic was popularized; English grammar 
became a common: subject; and geography and history were introduced. 
Changes in the eupvitatun at the secondary level were especially sig- 
nificant. A single academy might offer as many different subjects as 


were demanded by the student including: Latin, Greek, English grammar, 


geography,-Kane's criticism, algebra, descriptive geometry, engineering, 
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natural philosophy, trigonometry , rhetoric, Roman antiquities, Euclid, ° 


surveying, French, U.S. history, bookkeeping, mapping, physical geo- 


& graphy, Grecian antiquities, composition, and declamation. The ,col lege 


curriculum also underwent a considerable change. Although divinity and 
Latin.and Greek retained their importance, the curriculum took.on more 
of a diverse and practical character. For the first time in an American 
college, the elective system was introduced. Another recourse was the 


establishment of special colleges such as law and medicine. 


‘Common School Moveent: 1830-1880 


The period approximately 1830 to 1880 was characterized by what 
has been called the "common school movement" tedwnvds ‘and Richey, 1963; 
Mason, 1972; Best and Sidwell, 1967). The period derived its distinctive 
character from the election of “ Jackson in 1828 and the beginning 
of the “era of the common man". 


is was the era in which the common 


man (through Jackson) gained the power to demand equality. Unlike 


. ‘ ¢ 
pt _ hina Jefferson, who advocated the classical liberal arts curriculum 


- 


as the standard for education, Jackson held to an equalitarian doctrine 
of all knowledge and ability. That is, according to Jackson, attain-. 
ments of a farmer or a merchant were on the same level as the accom- 
plishment of a classically educated scholar. ' 
Horace Mann was one of the first to employ Jacksonian democratic 
princigtas to the actualization of a new educational on ae the 
"common School" (not a school for the comma man, hut a school common 


to all men). Mann and others of like mind (e.g., Barnard, Wiley, Mills) 


led in the definition of the scope, purpose and philosophy of the 


ES é 
_ American, public, tax-supported school. By 1865, despite uneven 
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u 
development, the principle of public support of common schools had taken 


root and the American people were definitely committed to their support 
(Thayer, 1965, p. 86). The success of the common schoo] movement, 
according to Best and Sidwell (1967), was ultimately assured by the 

fact that its basic principle of equality was in accord with the un- 
‘consciously held philosophy of the nation. ‘Another significant observa- 
tion of Best and Sidwell was that the success of the common school was 
achieved only because education was allied with political and social 
leaders. Mann was able to generate the means to actualize his dream of 
a common school by using political methods in a realistic appeak to the 


. pewers which controlled effective choice. 
"Expansion and Beginnings of _Progressivism: 1880-1920 


By about 1880 the basic structure of American education was fixed, 
1.e., education was universal, tax-supported, free and comp sory. 
From this point forward, the evolution of education began to diverge in 
many directions. As a result, it becomes much more difficult to 
synthesize educational events around a characteristic, organizing theme. 
In order to fetneeti the character of this monograph as a primer on the 
past, present, and future of education, henceforth a topical format will 
‘be utilized to highlight significant dates, events, persons and organi- 


u 


necessary to focus on major periods and themes, and to dbtain closure: 


3katz (197], p. xx) maintains that education by 1880 was also 
“bureaucratic, racist, and class-biased". Katz's radical work is must 
reading for the person serious about reforming American education. 


15 


zations. Introductory remarks and’summary statements will be used when ° 
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1880 The education thinking of the German philosopher Heygbart was 
introduced into American education. The American Herbartians 
pushed the search for a scientific, psychological basis for 
education. This led to the formation of the National Herbart 
society (later changed to the National Society for the Study 
of Education) and to the formation of a university discipline 
of "education". This also led to development of the five 
step teaching method (preparation, Ps comparison 
and abstraction, generalization, and my tion). 


1890-1920 Bek: Thorndike and C. Judd began studyit ‘the cutricutém 
' quantitatively and scientifically as they opened an era of 
a mental judgment. se ot 


1893 Rice's “On Public School System: A Summary", The Forum. 

gq * Results of a first-hand survey of the nation's schools. 
Scandalous situations (political manipulation, incompetent 
faculties, corrupt practices) in:the great majority of 
schools’ reflected a generally apathetic public. 


4 tcntis nt 
7893-1918 In the u.s boat the,close of the last century, the 
National Education Asso¢iation (NEA) very nearly remade 
elementary and secondary school courses via a series of 
influential committees and commissions. 


’ 


é Committee of. Ten on Secondary School Studies (1893). % 

« Summarized the "mental discipline" thinking of the pre- 
ceding generation: high school was designed for the in- 
tellectually elite as a college preparatory institution, 
and the best way to improve intellectual ability was to 
‘discipline the mind’on the material of the languages, 
the humanities, and the sciences. 


Committee of Fifteen on Elementary Education (1895). 

Defined a six year sequence for grades 7-12 and specified 
course requirements more clearly. Urged concentration and 
correlation of subjects taught in the elementary schools. 
Although the Committee had observed that the child (not 
subject matter) was the guide to the teachers efforts, its’ 
report concentrating on subject matter continued to influence 
educator's perceptions of the Hay ay of the high school 

as a college preparatory institution. 


Committee on College Entrance Requirements (1899). Approved 
restricted election of subjects by high school pupils, early 
completion of high school by gifted pupils, acceptance of a 
years work in any subject as counting toward college 
entrance, and extension of the high school program to six 
years. The report of this committee marked the beginning 
of the unit-system.which has dominated secondary education. 
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Committ&e on the Economy of Time in Education (1911). 
Advocated child-centeredness in learning. As a consequence 
of this committee's work, art, music, handicrafts, and 
health education became recognized subjects in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 


‘sy Education": (1) health, (2) command of fundamental processes, 
(3 worthy home membership, (4) vocation, (5) citizenship, 
6) worthy use of leisure, and (7) ethical character. 
Favored the comprehensive high Schoo1, embracing both vo- 
cational and academic curricula in one unified organization. 
Marked a sharp departure from college preparatory studies 
to student-oriented, life-centered, and socially-directed. 


x 4 ’ 

Ye 1896 ° Dewey founded the Laboratory School at the University of 

“Ah Chicago. 

1910 ‘The junior high school was organized about this time as a 
result of the recognition that the upper ,elementary grades 

. often repeated the content of earlier grades, and that the 

onset of adolescence required a different type of school 
organization. : : 


work, not a single, majar statement of goals for American 
education has omitted reference to individual prerogatives: 

3 “A worthy use of leisure time, self-realization, knowledge of 
self. : ery 


® 


1916 Dewey's Democracy and Education. Since publication of this 


‘ 5 . 
1917 Smith-Hughes Act. Public education fiér occupations which 
require less than a baccalaurete degree was born, i.e., 
vocationa] education. Establishé@d’ the principle of separate 
ie federal funding for vocational education, : 


1918 Bobbitt's The Curriculum. First book to propose operational 


definitions for curriculum. The beginning of the scientific 
study of curriculum. ; 


1919 ; Progressive Education Association founded. What had been a 
. loosely formed movement against the mental ‘discipline 
approach and formalism in education became ah organized 
movement. 
According to Cremin (1961, p. 22) "The progressive movement in 
education begins with Rice precisely because he saw it as a movement... 
His Forum series was the first. to weave the many strands of contemporary 


protest into a single uniform program. It was the first to perceive the 
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educational problem as truly national in scope and it was the first to 
a 


Pos apply the technique of muckraking in attacking the politicad corruption 


Prior to World War I, progressive educatton was oriented about the 
purpose of social reform through the schogls. More particularly, 


: it was the school that was to ke the nucleus of social reform; the 


by an education articulated to real life, its problems, and areas for 

reform" (Best and Sidwell, 1967, p. 249). The traditional school was, 

for the progressives; the epitome of all educational evil. A convenient 
/ strawman, the traditional schoo] was simply a school that was more 


attuned to a simple agrarian society rather than a highly complex indus- 


and professional intransigence infecting the schools." 


4 . 


The Heyday of Progressive Education: 1920-1945 


progress of the individual and society would be effectivety generated 


trial culture. 


schools to cope with the realit}as of, the present. 
After World‘War I, progressive e 

forms, often somewhat contradictory in nature. Best and Sidwell describe 

progressive education as an “attitude” towards education which placed 

the needs and interests of the child at the core of the curriculum. 

Schaefer (1971) identifies the following elements of progressive education 


on which there was relative consensus by about ?920. 


~ 


1. 


‘ 


The progressiye vision of change was to reform the 


cation took an amazing variety of 
e 


Education must take account of the developmental. needs 


of children. 
A 


Learning cannot be externally imposed but rather must — 
involve activity of the mind of the learner. 


. 


, 


~ . 


ee 


~ 


ba 
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3. ‘Knowledge is gained through participation in social 
life. 


4 Curricular decisions may b® improved by ape SHEN of 


the scientific method. 


“&, Curriculum and instruction must take account Lar individual 


differences in learners. 


6. Curriculum and instruction must take account of the needs 
of, society. 


7. Schools in a democracy should fineintxe development of 
_the individual. 


In general terms, the elementary school was the focus of reform 


af ; 
during the 1920's, with the high school receiving the greater attention 


‘ during the 1930's. As a result of the crisis in society caused by the 


economic collapse of the ‘depression and the threat of social and’political 


upheaval, an emphasis on “social reconstruction" emerged in the 1930s. 


After gg War II another form of progressivism called "life adjustment" 


education was advanced prior to the movement's eventual demise. 


Few would ‘argue. with. the. statement that John Dewey was the out- 


standing spokesman for the progressive education movement. Other 


progressive-oriented, leaders dur.kng th 1920. and 1930s include William 


Kilpatrick, Boyd Bode, Harold Rugg, and George Counts. For a thorough 


account of various schools of thought within the Progressive Educatign 


Movement the reader should consult Cremin's chapter (1962, pp. 179-239) 


on "Scientists, Sentimentalists, and Radicals." 


1924 


1925 


Progressive Education journal founded. “ 


Kilpatrick's Foundations of Method. The important thing in 


education (a¢cording to Kilpatrick):is to insure that the 


_ purposes and plans of education are those of the learners, 


not the sar 


s 


1928 


1928 


1932-1940 


1934 


1937 


1937 


1938 
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John Dewey assumed the presidency of the Progressive 
Education Association (PEA). Occupied the office until 
his death in 1952. * 


Rugg and Shumaker's The Child-Centered School. "...the 


characteristic progressivist work of the twenties" (Cremin, 
1961, p. 183). v 


"Eight Year Study." An experimental project conducted by 
the PEA's Commission on the Relation of School and College 
involving thirty secondary schools throughout the country to 
explore new possibilities in curriculum and teaching. The 
findings were published in a five-volume series in 1942. 

See Thayer (1965, pp. 302-307) for a discussion of related 
publications. The "dual conception of experience and of 
needs'/assumed importance in these PEA commissions and 

publ iat ions. 


» 
Count's Dare the Schools Build a New Social Order. Too 


long had the schools dealt only with the symptoms of social 
ills, Counts declared; now they had to act directly to cure 
the disease itself in reforming the’-very basic order of 
society. 


The Educational Frontier edited by Kilpatrick. "...the 
¢haracteristic progressivist statement of its decade" 

(Cremin, 1961, p. 230). Became the theoretical basis for a 
the call to action on the social frontier of education. 


The Social Frontier: A Journal of Educational Criticism 


~ and Reconstruction was inaugurated with Counts as editor. . , 


collegesJto reexamihe their administrative structure and 
their Tnstructional programs in the light of their responsi- 
bilities and potential contributions to the democratic way 
of life. The importance of this challenge needs to be 
understood in relation to the imminence of WW II and the 
impending confrontation of the democratic and totalitarian 
powers. 


Educational Policies Commission, (NEA), The Unique Function 
of sgucattion in American Democracy. Urged schools and 


American Youth Commission,- (ACE). Secondary. Education for 
Youth in Modern America. Report said that secondary schools 
should educate youth for (1) citizenship, (2) home membership, 
(3) vocational efficiency, (4) leisure life, (5) physical 
health, (6) mental health,’ (7) continued learning. 


ay 


Educational Policies Commission (NEA), The Purposes of 
Education in American Democracy. Undertook to define on 


a national scale the major purposes of public education. 


: 20 se ; 


. 


Asserted; that the-general end of. education i's the fullest 
possible’ development of the individual within the frame- 
work of aie industrialized society. 


1938 Peak of"t 


“progressive education movement (Cremin, 1961, 
p. 324). 4 4 % 
1938 Bode's Progressive Education at the Crossroads. Charged 


that progressive education had never sufficiently emanci- 
pated itself from Rousseaudan libertarianism. 


1939 American Council on Education. Equal Educational Opportunity 
: ‘for Youth. Criticized the inadequacy of vocational pre- 


paration of a narrow and specific character. Urged an inter- 
relationship between vocationa] and general education. 


( ‘ 
1940 American Youth Commission, (ACE). What the High Schools 
Ought to Teach. Urged that, the schogl] should be adjusted 
to the needs of all pupils. Stressed’ the values of reading, 
current social studies, and work experience as general 


: education. 
1944 Educational Policies Commission (NEA), Education for All 
~~ American Youth. Proposed ten imperative educational needs 


of Youth (see Knight, 1952, pp. 118-119). This and the 
1940 ACE report paved thé way for the life adjustment edu- 
cation movement. : 


1944 Beginning of "life adjustment movement" within USOE's 
Vocational Education Division. 

The Progressive Education Association was disbanded in 1946 aid: 
its journal Progressive Education ceased publication in 1957.4 The 
movehent, however, had been in beady decline for dbout twenty years. 
Excef lent discussion of the strengths and weaknesses of the “Era of 
Progress" may be found in Cremin (1961), Edwards and Richey (1963), and 
Bes and Sidwell (1967). Woodring (1957, p. Tip pppears to have pro- 
vided a fair and objective aionetenl of the sphoressive education i 
mogement: % 

Progressivism was right in much that it emphasized, wrong 


in much that it rejected. [In its earlier period it was 
right in emphasizing the importance of the individual 


4see Squire (1972) for a contemporary review of progressive ° 
education. 
c 
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child and the importance of interest, freedom, and activity 

‘{n learning, for these things had been neglected in the 

/ preceding period. It was wrong in its attacks on scholar- 
ship, the academic disciplines, and the importance of factual 
knowledge. It was wrong in its refusal to establish a priority 
of goals -- in its insistence that one goal could not be placed 
above another. It was wrong in its rejection of standards and 
in its demand that there should bt no discipline; it was wrong 
in trying to make the schools responsible for all aspects of the 
child's development. And it was fatally wrong on refusing to 
listen ‘to criticism from parents and other citizens. A reform 
movement can survive for a time on the basis of its opposition 
to prevailing trends, but a continuing philosophy of education 
must have a firmer base. 


. 


. Few informed*people will deny that the Progressive movement 
contributed much of great and lasting value to American edu- 
cdtion. Still fewer will deny that it carried its principles. 
to excess, distorted its own sound views, outlived its use- 
fulness as a reform movement, and has now come to its logical end. 


Life Adjustment Education vs. Basic Education: 1945-1957 


“yf The vision of education planners in the 1940's was ofan education 
iter'st¥f for all American youth. This ideal had already been somewhat 
aghieved in the elementary schools during the 1930's. After World War II, 
it appeared to those progressive-thinking educators that- the curriculum 
was a major barrier to a common school education for high school age 
students. Hence the curriculum must w/reformed, it was felt, and should 


I 

be focused on the life of the young and on their needs and interests. 
The resul pant reform movement was called "life adjustment" education: 

The life adjustment movement was fostered by the activities of the’ 
Vocational Education Division of the U,. S. Office of Education. Its , 
origin was the so called Prosser Resolution, which.was presented at a 
summer 1945 USOE Conference. See Krug (1966, pp. 131-135) and Best and 
Sidwell] (1967, pp. 413-417) for a discussion of the prosder Resolution » 


and the origins of life adjustment education. 
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Progressive education had its professional education critics al- 
most from the very beginning. In the 1950's, however, the layperson 
also began to be heard. The voices of these new critics brought a 
quick eéliapse of the life adjustment movement. The launch of oe I 
and the subsequent intensification of Se was the climax 


of the outraged jayperson's vigorous attack, -not only ‘of progressivist / 

@ : : F 

methods in the school, but of basic progressive theory regarding the 
a 


function: and responsibility of the school. 


1945 "Life Adjustment" officially unveiled on June 1, at the 
end of a two-day conference sponsored by the U.S. Office 
of Education on "Vocational Education in tne Years Ahead." 

. Prosser Resolution presented: "...We do not believe that 
the remaining 60% of our youth of secondary school age 
wilt receive the life adjustment training they need and 
to which they are entitled as American citivens- unless 
and until the administrators of public education with 

’ the assistance of vocational education leaders formulate 
a comparable program for this group." 
v, . 
1950 Educational Policies Commission, NEA issued a report on 
Education of the Gifted. Movement began for the edu- 


cation of gifted and academically talented pupils. 


1951 USOE's Vitalizing Secondary Education: Report of the 


a pL Ete 


First Commission of Life Adjustment Education for Youth. 


Commission defined’ its goal as an education “designed to 
equip all American youth to live democratically with 

a : satisfaction to themselves and profit to society es home 
members, workers, and citizens." 


195] Hulburd's This Happened in Pasadena. Describes the pol- 


intendent 6f Pasadena's progressive schools. 


1953 Bestor's Educational Wastelands: The Retreat from Learn- 


ing in Qur Schools. Asserted that professional education- 


alists have taken over the training of teachers and cor- 
rupted the curriculum. This work was among those that gave 
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the death blow to life adjustment education and, by 
association, to the progressive education movement. 


1954 Supreme Court decision in Brown v. Board of Education. 

: Outlawed segregated education and accelerated the civil 
rights movement. _ Focused public attention on the plight 
or urban and rural disadvantaged children. ~ 


1954 USOE's"A Look Ahead in Secondary Education: Report of the 
{Second Commission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth. 
Report ended with the conclusion “that an enormous and 

Pde necessary task undertaken during the 20th century is but 


half finished. de 


\ 1957 Launch of Sputnik I by USSR. Provided ammunition for 
: critics who charged that education was anti- intellectual. 


Space limitations preclude a more thorough account of the various 
criticism of the school during the fifties. However, an seein 
discussion of this period is contained in Thayer's (1965, pp. 325-362) 
chapter on "Public Education Comes Under Fire," and Cremin's (1961, 


pp. 328-353) chapter on “The Crisis in Popular Education." 


Contemporary School Criticism: 1957 to 1975 
The year 1957 is’a pivotal one in the history of education. The 
launch of Sputnik I was foiloued by a wave of unprecedented criticism 
of education that has continued, in ope form or another, until the 
present day. Five independent (but overlapping in i Fil 
discernable during this period: 


1. The post-Sputnik attack on frill courses and the call for 
an increase in science and mathematics programs. Most 


' “"Itis interesting to note that in a little over half a century, 
Bestor had come full circle from the early progressives. Whereas Jo- 
seph Mayer Rice in the nineties had called upon the public to reform the 
schools by creating a new class of professionals who would manage edu- 
cation according to scientific principles, Bestor was now calling upon 
the same public to undo the damage of the professionals by returning the 
schools to the arts and science professors." (Cremin, 1961, p. 346). 


5. 
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of the complaints were made by politjcians, military men, 
and college professors, especially the political right 
(1957-1960). ® : 


The disciplines-centered curriculum movement. Natdonal curri-— 
iat projects in several academic areas were developed (1960- 
1970). 


The "Great Society" and "War on Poverty" educational 


programs.and legislation were implemented (1963-1968). 


Maverick proposals by the "romantic" critics, gradually gave 
way to the more “radical” proposals for educational reform 


(1964-1972). 


The accountability movement and the mid-1970's high school 
reform proposals began (1970 to the present). 


The designation of these then is admittedly somewhat arbitrary. 


The significance of these themes is to demonstrate the pluralistic 


nature of reform movements since 1957. The major specific events and 


conditions of this period are: 


1958 


1959 


1960 


1961 


1963 


National Defense Education Act. Direct response to ‘Sputnik I. 
Called for by the act was the rapid correction-of "existing 
imbalances in our educational programs which have led to an 
insufficient proportion of our population educated in science, ~ 
mathematics, and modern foreign languages and trained in 


technology." 


Time of great concern over the alleged intellectual aimless- 
ness of the schools. See for example The Case for Basic 


Education (Koerner, 1959) and Education and Freedom (Rickover, 
1959). 


Bruner's The Process of Education. Report of the 1959 Woods 
Hole Conference. Emphasized the "structure of the disci- 
plines" as a basis for curriculum design. See Grobman 
(197Q) for a discussion of the many national curriculum 


projects which were developed ‘during the 1960's. 


Educational Policies Commission (NEA), The Purpose of 
Education in American Democracy. "The purpose which runs 
through and strengthens all other educational purposes - 
the common thread ofveducation - is the development of 
the ability to think." 

e 
During the five year period beginning in 1963, the first 
of 24 major pieces of legislation were passed. Notable 


ee 


among which were the Vocational Education Act of 1963, 


the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, and 
ge > ove the Higher Racation Act_of 1965. 8 


a 
1964 Holt's. How Children Fail and Kagffan's Up the Down Stair- 
y ‘case. Beginning of a new wave of criticism by the "romantics" 
; (e.g., Kozof} Kohl, Herndon, Hentoff, Dennison, Goodman, : 
‘ _ Friedenberg). tater, the criticism by-the romantics gave 
way to criticism by the more radical "dé-schoolers" (e.g., 
Illich, Rozak, Reimer) .6 


s 


1970 * Beginning of the accountability movement: "School admin- 
istrators and school teachers alike are responsible for 
their performance, and it is in this interest as well as in 
the interests of their pupils that they be held accountable" 
(Nixon's 1920#@tuca tion message to Congress). 


1971 Commissioner of Education Marland's "Career Education Now." 
Launched the career education movement at the Federal level. 


1971 Bruner's "The Process of Education Revisited." In this article, 
Bruner reviews educational change since 1957 and concludes 
that we must put the "sense of vocation and intention back into 
the process of education, much more firmly than we had it there 
before." (Note: Contrast this with "1960" above.). 


1972 Beginning of anoth ‘reform movement at the secondary level, 
e.g., The Greenin the High School (1973), rican Youth 
in the Mid-Seventies (1972), Youth: Transition to Adulthoo 


(1974), The Reform of Secondary Education (1973), The Emerging 
Reform Movement in Secondary Education (1974). 


1974 Career education becomes institutionalized at the Federal 
level. The U.S. Office of Education officially endorses a 
policy paper on career education (Hoyt, 1974), and Congress 
passes new legislation (Section 406, Education Amendments of 
1974) specifically for career education. 


Summary .and Conclusions 
This chapter has been concerned with historical attempts to define 
the purpose of American education. Among the many conclusions and 
6see Bailey and Stadt (1973) and Postman and Weingartner (1973) for 


representative discussions of the "romantic" and "radical" school re- 
formers. 
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implications of this survey, are the following: 
l., Effort. in education prior to about 1880 were largely con- 
cerned with providing a “common school" education for all citizens. 


“@ 
Once the ideal of a free, public-supported education was achieved, 


- efforts after 1880 shifted to greater concern for the form and function 


of schooling. 

2. The scientific study of education’ ¥? at Teast 100 years old. 
The scientificstudy of curriculum began about 1918. However, McNei] 
(1969, p. 293) notes that "There is little evidence that principles of 
curriculum and instruction (knowledge in the process of curriculum 
making) are significant in shaping the eurrteuton of the schools." 

3. At the turn of the century, education was concentrated on 
transmitting to the young the "essentials" (philosophy of essentialism) 
of our moral tradition of Western civilization. The generally educated 


man (and man meaning male) was the liberally educated man. The ° 


” 


- classical languages and familiarity with the Great Books were the means 


, and the ends of this form of education. e 


4. During the first half of the twentieth century, the theory of 
progressivism (philosophy of pragmatism) began to compete with essen- 
tialism for ‘the allegiance of American educators. Debates between 
advocates of these two theories dominated the educational scene until 


World War II. Both theories receded in significance after the war as 


matters of power, national survival and destiny, business and industrial © 


growth assumed greater importance. — 


~ 5. Inspired by, the quest for knowledge as power (see Mason, 1972, 


” 


i 21), psychology (as opposed to philosophy) began to exert a greater 
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influence in education after World War II. The question of "What are 


‘schools for?" (the essence of education philosophy) was bypassed in 


favor of "What is a subject for?" (see Postman and Weingartner, 1973, 
pp. 5&6). The “Structure of the Disciplines Movement " (also referred 
to as Concept Teaching, Concept Learning, and Inquiry Teaching) and 
"Neo-Behaviorism" (operant conditioning and the psychology of behav- 
iorism) moved to the forefront in education. These two theories, while 
not connected theoretically, were responses to a concern for Meas teach- 
ing more, teaching faster,‘and teaching more thoroughly" (Mason, 1912,° 
p. 22). 

6. A third post-war educational theory, based on humanistic 
psychology, arose in opposition to the "disciplines" and "behaviorism" 
movements. Appendix A of this work clearly shows the influences of 
Htiiariistts psychology in contemporary conceptions of education. The 
implication from the works cited in Appendix A is that humanistic 
psychology has come to be a dominant theory in education during the 
1970's. 3 

7. Forces arising out of general social, technological, economic, 
and political evans have increasingly come to effect American education. 
Change in education (or more accurately, calls for change) seems to 
result when gaps between School and society become extreme. For exam- 
ple, the post-Sputnik criticism of Addcacton was the result of a pre- 
conceived gap between the "soft pedagogy" of progressive-oriented schools 
and the National defense interests of the country. Similarly, contem- 
porary calls for career education and reform of the American high 


school is i teak ofa perceived gap between "youth and adulthood" 


‘ 


. 


« 


(Coleman, 1974) and between Nadueation and work" (Marland, 1974). 
8. Since the latter part of the nineteenth century, national 
committees and commissions: have been a significant force in shaping edu- 
er goals and curricula. The aereak of the several, 196] through 1974 
commissions identified above, bears close scrutiny in the years ahead. 

9. Not withstanding the-Participation of sidesioan teachers in 
currieulum development during the 1920's and 1950's, the role of the 
teacher has never been a potent factor (in relation to other forces) 
in leading education change. The active role of classroom teachers in 
the present career education movement is a contemporary phenomenon 
that bears watching by curriculum theorists. 

10. Despite historical concern for the formulationof educational 
goals and more specific learning pULeORES:, the present day curriculum 
is characterized by a smorgasboard of courses and a preoccupation with 
_the means of education as opposed to the ends of education. Gilchrist 
and Roberts (1974) attribute this condition to the fact that goals are 
shelved as soon as they are stated. Commissions,.committees, scholars, 
and laypeople who formulate goals return to other matters and continue 
- aS if stating goals assured their extension into short-range qinreanents: 

The following conclusions relate more specifically to career and 
vocational edadae tan: 

11. The goals of "vocation", "vocational efficiency" and"occupation- 
al development" have been consistently -included ih major statements of 
important learning outcomes for a 100 years. Yet, career development 
and vocational education have not achieved the degree of importance in 
local school curriculum as have other life-centered goals (@.0.5-  -* 
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citizenship, driver education, physical development, basic skills). 

12. Vocationa] education has not historically allied itself with: 
any prominent educational philosophy or theory (life adjustment being 
the notable exception). Rather, vocational education (at least prior 
to 1963) has been justified on the basis of preparing skilled workers 
for a strong economy. This "manpower approach" to education (see Broudy, 
1973, pp. 31-35) seems to be clearly alien to the present and future 
direction of education below the college level. 

13. While the "manpower" rationale for,vocational education is 
not shared by the majority of contemporary curriculum theorists, wide- 
spread popular and theoretical support does currently exist for a new 
form of vocational education. 

14. The theoretical basis for career education, which is rooted 
in humanistic psychology and career development theory, has major 
implications for strengthening the form and function of vocational 
education. 

A new reform movement in educatjon, concerned with the perennia}- 
question "What are schools for?" is at hand. The responses are many 


and varied, and reflect the diversity and pluralistic nature of our 


society. Appendix A contains a survey of such responses. Among the 


types of education suggested are: "“affective", "humanistic", "psycho- 
logical", “alternative", "moral", "affirmative", "confluent", "futuristic", 
"personalized", "process","career", "self-actualizing", "life-centered", 
“survival”, "“future-focused", "self-science", "aesthetic", "self- 


guiding", and "liberating". 


The apeerinn obviously arises regarding how to reconcile these. 


varied concerns for a A related question relates 
/ 
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to how to develop a curriculum in which such learning goals are 
translated into action. The remainder of this monograph will deal with 
- + o 
“one suggested approach, concentrating specifically on these learning 
outcomes related to career and vocational education. 
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¢ ion 
The single most important deficiency in American 
education is its preoccupation with (the) instruc- 
tional process. * This overriding concernwith proce- 
dures rather than the results produced by those 
procedures manifests itself in myriad ways. 
(Popham, 1969, p. 208) 


P . 
CHAPTER THREE e 
TOWARD AN OUTCOMES ORIENTATION IN CAREER EDUCATION 


In the first two chapters of this monograph, the author has been 
using the term "career and vocational education" as a concession to 
those who wish to keep them separate. The terms are different with 
respect to their historical development, theoretical (or atheoretical ) 
bases, and programmatic modes. This .chapter will concentrate on the 
ways in which career and vocational education are similar (or should be) 
and will propose why it is legitimate and desirable to use simply career 


education in referring to both concepts. 


: Differentiating Between Ends and Means 


The observation by Popham which begins this chapter is probably the 
most cogent and profound statement in the entire monograph: What he is 
referring to is education's failure to comprehegd the important dif- - ; 
ference between "ends" and "means". A brief lesson in the fundamen- 
tals of curriculum development is in order. 

"Ends" is used to refer to the learning outcomes of education; how 
the student changes or is changed as a result of instruction. Ends is 


also synonomous with purpose, aims, goals, and objectives. . "Means", 


on the other hand, refers to the topics, activities, materials, methods, 
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programs, and the like, by which such ends are developed. The referent 
for ends is the learner, whereas the referent for means is the teacher, 
“or the program. An analogy may help to make this distinction more clear 


(see Figure 1). 


ge 
«MEANS ENDS 
cr 

Language Arts is a program Communications: 
of instruction.désigned to . 1. Reading 
facilitate the process of ee 2. Writing 
communications *: 3. Listening 

4. Speaking 

5. Acting-Out 

_ Figure 1. 


Language arts is.a name of a program of instruction (means) which 
is designed to facilitate the process of communication. What are the 
learning outcomes? “Khe language arts teacher is concerned with develop- 


ing concepts and skills (ends) related to reading, writing, listening, 


speaking, and acting-out. There is no other reason for the languages 


arts program and the language arts teacher to exjst. Let's develop this 
principle one step further. ° There is an infinite number of means by 
which the concepts and skills of communications can be developed (see 
‘Figure 2). For example, one can learn to read by an infinite number and 


type of reading materials including newpapers, magazines, books, 


microfilm, and electronic media. One can learn to read by reading 


about animals, people, history, science fiction, or occupations. One 
can learn to read in a self-contained classroom, in an open classroom, 
in a library, in a learning carrel, or in a vocational education labor- 


' atory. One can learn to read with the assistance of a teacher, a parent, 
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SKILL OF READING 


CONTENT 

ACTIVITIES 

MATERIALS ; { 
METHODS 

CLASSROOM CLIMATE 
STAFFING 


f 
’ PROGRANMI NG 


Figure 2. 


a peer, or a computer. f. 

Implicit in this distinction between ends and means is the matter of 
priority. That is, goals and objectives fundeyY should always precede 
content and instruction (means). This requires that in planning: curriculum, | 
‘goals and objectives should be identified prior to deciding what mater 
jals are to be used to reach such goals. As simple as these basic prin-\ 


ciples seem on the surface, they are almost always universally violated 
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in practice. For example, a teacher often selects a new textbook, 

takes students on a field trip, did nistare a standardized test of 

achievement, or insists that everyone should read Silas Marner, with- 

out sufficient thought given to why these means are being utilized. This 
- is a harsh criticism of education and teachers that is not made casual- 

ly or without ample documentation. The facts speak for themselves. 

The implications of "“ends-means reasoning" are powerful and extend to 


the very heart of "What are schools for?". 


Career Education, Vocational Education 


* and Career Development 


The anology with respect to language arts will now be used to gain 

a better understanding of the similarity and the differences between 

_ Career and vocational education. In the same way that language arts is 
a program of instruction to facilitate the process of communication, 
career and vocational education are the names of programs! of instruction 
to facilitate the process of career development. The programs may take 
different forms and scopes, but their purposes are (or should be) essen- 
tially the same. 

Whereas learning outcomes can be derived from the behavioral cons- 
truct (i.e., process of) of communications, learning outcomes can also be 
derived from the behavioral construct of career development. Acknow- 
ledging that further research needs to be done with respect to formulating 


learning outcomes based on the construet of career development, the ‘ 


career Guidance could also be added here as a third type of pro- 
gfam concerned with facilitating the process of career development. 
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following six types of concepts and skills are suggested as encompassing 


the ends of career and vocational] education: 
1. Understanding and implementing self. 
2:3 Understanding and preparing for work. 
3. Accepting responsibility for career sanh nas 


4. Developing skills in decision-making and information 
processing. 


5. Relating to individuals and groups. 

6. Developing and clarifying attitudes and values toward work. 
Vocational education has traditionally: emphasized the second category of 
concepts and skills, specifically the psychomotor skills part of under- 
standing and preparing for work. The remaining five types of content 
and skills have received some emphasis in vocational education, but 
nowhere near the emphasis accorded to occupational training. Vocational 
education has been further limited by law to preparing individuals only 
for occupations requiring less than a baccalaureate degree. Further, 
vocational education is usually confined to what is considered to be 
grades 1] through 14. 

Career education, however, has evolved in large part in an attempt 
to augment the limited scope and purpose of vocational education.» Its 
concern is meeting the needs of learners rather than meeting the needs | 
of the labor market. Its concerns are for*cognitive and affective 
concepts and skills in addition to psychomotor ones. It is concerned 
with paid and unpaid work; and, with lecirnatrs of all ages. It includes 
vocational education as one of its means, but is not limited to it. 

A book length treatise could be written detailing perceived diff- 


erences between the ends and mean of career and vocational education. 
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“concepts of accountability. 


The author sees little to be gained from such a diScussion, however. 


, The point to be emphasized in this chapter, is that preoccupation with 


labels for professionals and programs are relatively insignificant 
when compared to ends and detracts from more legitimate concern for 
purpose and outcomes. 

In the remainder of this paper, the author will turn his attention 
to developing a prospectus on education for the future. In those 
instances in which the term career education is used, the reader should 


understand that vocational education is incorporated into career edu- 


cation as one of its important parts. 


Behaviorism and/or Humanism 


This chapter would be incomplete without due’ consideration being 


given to a discussion of the psychological orientation-manifest in 
"ends-means reasoning". Even cursory review of the first part of this 
chapter reveals the author's behavioral orientation. Behaviorism is 
one of two dominant psychological theories in contemporary education. . 
Behaviorists aré commonly referred to as behavioral "shapers" or be- 
favtoral engineers. B.F: Skinner is this theory's leading spokesperson. 
Kolesnik. (1975, p. 108) identifies the basic assumption of behavior t sn 


as follows: "First, whatever the case may be with respect. to human 


: ‘ ; 
nature; human behavior can be improved; second, the purpose of edu- 


cation, be it formal or informal, is to improve human behavior; and 


_third, programming is, if not the only, the most effective way:of. doing 


so." The tools of behaviorism include the use of behavioral objectives, 


mastery learning, logical organization of instruction, and other related 


. 


The author advocates such methods in 
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facilitating career development. 


The other prominent psychological theory is humanism. Humanism 
began to emerge in the 1940s, was developed in the 1950s, and spread 
most rapidly in the 1960s, at least in part as a reaction to behaviorism 
(Kolesnik, 1975). Abraham Maslow, Carl Rogers, and Arthur Combs are 
prominent among a number of humanistic psychologists. Basic to human- 
istic education are such concepts as intrinsic motivation, human dignity, 
indtyidual ization and socialization, discovery and personal meaning, 
human potentialities, man’s inherent goodness, responsibility, flexibil- 
ity, self-concept, feelings and perceptions, and, of course, freedom and 
self-actualization. The author also subscribes to these basic principles 
and assumptions. 

How can one be both a behaviorist and humanist? The differences 


between these two psychological theories are obvious from the above 


discussion and from the summary illustrated in Table 1. An awareness 


Behaviorism Humanism 
Locus of control ~~ Largely environmental Largely inner 
Motivation Reinforcement Self-actualization . 
Learning Governs behavior Provides locus for chotdes 
Attitudes, values Learned Considered and compa 
before adoption 
Central nature Neither good nor bad Good 
Active, reactive Largely reactive Largely active : 
Dependency upon Environmentalist Inner-directed ar 
environment , 
Freedom Deterministic Capable of self-change 
Table 1. 
‘Characteristic Differences Between 2 


Behaviorism and Humanism 


Source: Ringness, T.A. The affective domain‘in education. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 5 Ps ; 
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of these differences has resulted in considerable anxiety and frustration 


_ for the author. He is not one who has been reluctant to articulate a 


specific value position he holds. This is particularly true in those 


cases where differing theories seem to be diametrically opposed. 
Kolesnik (1975, p._ 158-159) offers a reasoned view on the relation- 
ships between behaviorism and humanism: 


To me it seems that our schools can help develop the 
free and happy, self-actualizing people envisioned by 

_ the humanists while at the same time contribute to the 
development of the good citizens envisioned by the 
behaviorists. 


I feel that neither the behaviorists nor the humanists 
have all the answers to all the problems of education. 
But, I do believe that between them they have at least 
some good tentative answers to a great many ‘of those 
Problems and offer soma sound direction as to where other 
answers might be found. 


ry 
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Perhaps you are more strongly attracted to one of the 
two positions than the other, hut are unwilling to 
categorize yourself as an out-and-out humanist or 
behaviorist. Perhaps you do not like to think of ’ 
yourself as a dead-center, middle-of-the roader 
because you regard middle-of-the roaders as indecisive 
or uncommitted or’ just plain wishy-washy. ’ 


Perhaps you will want to continue to reflect on the 
implications of these two systems and, as the occasions 
arise, draw on what you regard as the best of each. 
Perhaps you will find yourself successfully using 
humanistic means to achieve behaviorial objectives, and 
behaviorial methods to attain humanistic goals. 


I'm confident that if you haven't already done so, you 
will eventually get your thoughts on these matters 
together and formulate for yourself a theory of educa- 
tion, on which to base your practices, that is neither 
humanistic nor behavioristic, but yours. 


This discussion on behaviorism and humanism, and the development 
of a rationale for integrating both, has been brief. That does not mean, 


however, that the literature on these subjects is brief. In a biblio- 
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graphy to his book, Kolesnik identifies twenty books each under the 
heading of humanism and behaviorism. These books as well as others 
identified at the end of this chapter are reconmended reading for the 
individual who has been challenged by the concepts discussed here. 

: Summary 

This. chapter has advocated the critical need to shift curriculum 
development and planning from its present preoccupation with means to 
a greater awareness and concern for ends. It has been suggested that 
both career and vocational education are only convenient labels for 
programs which have the common purpose of facilitating the process of 
career development. Because of the realization that the program of 
vocational education is a part of the program of career education, and 
because of the author's advocacy of the need for both programs to focus 
on learning outcomes, it is suggested that career education be used 
henceforth when referring to sedate es programs directed to the devel- 
opment of the concepts and skills of career development. 

The latter part of this chapter has considered behaviorism and 
humanism with respect to the advocacy of an outcomes orientation. It 
has been shown how behaviorism and humanism can be complimentary. In the 
chapter which follows, the author will present an education savadink 
which is characterized as behavioral-humanism. That is, the model will 
itt Ties behavioral means to attain humanistic ends. It will~also be 
shown how career education can be incorporated in such an overall edu- 


cation design. 
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ne The- foundation for process education. has been laid. 

: Knowledge about the development of skills essential to 
pea ae : an effective and satisfying life is at hand (Cole, 

; 1972, p.40). 


CHAPTER FOUR 
THE CASE FOR PROCESS EDUCATION * 


A major barrier to educational change, and the target for needed 
reform, is the present information. oriented curriculuf. In this 
approach, subject matter serves as both the ends a the means of in- 
, struction. In the previous chapter, the need to state curriculum out- g 
comes in terms of the learner's behavior was emphasized Subject matter 
is then viewed as an infinite body of topics, activities, and materials 
which is selected for its utility in facilitating the stated curriculum 


objectives. 


Having advanced the argument in Chapter Three for differentiating 
clearly between ends and means, attention will now be turned to a con- 
sideration of desirable learning outcomes based on the realities of present? 
and future decades. The purpose of-this chapter is to discuss the rationale 
for employing "process education" as an approach to developing learner- 
oriented curriculum outcomes. 


ny 


1. This and the next two chapters are adapted from Bailey and Cole (1975). 
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Process education is both an instructional theory and an educational - 
theory. As an instructional theory, progess education focuses on skills 
and competencies as desirable curriculum objectives. As an educational 
theory, process education shares much in common with humanistic psy- 
chology. The former sense of process education will be discussed in the 
present chapter; the latter sense of process education will be discussed 


me 


in Chapter Five. : Mg 


The Rational Identification 
of Educational Priorities 


Pucinski (1971) has sagely observed that school systems share a 
problem in common with whales. The latter face possible extinction from 
gigantism. Having grown so massive these creatures hang precariously at 
the end of their evolutionary limb. School systems, likewise have ex- 
panded into gross elephantine structures attanpting to serve many masters 
at once. The list of obligations is lengthy. 


To cite a few, schools are held responsible for teaching morality; 
health and safety; physical development; respect for country and 
Constitution; appreciation of literature and the arts; proper 
dress and sexual attitudes; role expectations for men, women, 
and children; obedience to authority; reverence for free enter- 
prise; esteem for thrift and diligence; skills in mathematics, 
foreign languages, English composition and literacy; familiarity 
with history and geography of the world; beligf in nonviolent, 
peaceful evolution; cooking, sewing, and ait ewaae tte: shop, 
agriculture and technical training; driver education and office 
skills; decorum and deportment; leadership development; sports- 
C\ manship; and order. School systems are expected to nurture 
musical and artistic talents, to develop a concern for environ- 
ment and drug abuse, and to guide and counsel students (pp. 5 & 6). 


The growing emphasis attached to newer curriculum concepts such as career 


education (and the dozen or so other concepts excerpted in Appendix A) 
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has resulted in the schools facing additional responsibilities. Be- 


cause limited resources preclude education's equal involvement in all 


areas, priorities must be established. 
Scholars such as Cole (1972), Fantini and Weinstein (1968), 


Gordon (1973), and Derr (1973) have proposed that program priorities 


be given to the development of those skills which are known from ex- 


perience to be central and important to human functioning in the reality 
of present and future decades. Behavioral scientists who have studied 
the functioning of adaptive human behavior frequently refer to these 
skills aS processes. "Education directed toward the purposeful and 
deliberate promotion and faci]itation of such skills or processes is 


process education" (Cole, 1972, p. 29). 


Process Education: A Practical View 


Process education is concerned with the development of cognitive, 
affective, perceptual, motor, and social interactive skills. Skills are 
clusters of behaviors which are highly generalizable and therefore useful 
in many recurrent situations. Such skills are essentially strategies or 
"processes" by which individuals perceive, select and organize informa- 
tion, and experience toward effective coping with the environment and to- 
ward attainment of personal and interpersonal goals. 

Process and Conventional Education 

A. primary difference between process and conventional education is*® 
the emphasis upon skills. In process edcuation approaches, the key 
question in planning instruction is, "What skills are essential to the 
individual in order to make her/him a more effective person?" The spe- 
cific content of the curriculum is selected for its utility in facili- 


tating and generalizing that array of skills deemed as the goals of 
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instruction. The nijor objective: is to help learners acquire a wide 
‘Tange of skills which will allow them to organize and construct know- 
** Tedge toward their own ends. 

Conversely, conventional education usually begins with the question 
of "What must the {idivideal know?" The major emphasis is upon. organized 
knowledge which is to be transmitted to the studant. The content, scope 
and sequence of instruction assumes primary importance. The development_ 
of skills is largely ignored or viewed as secondary to the mastery of” ae 
bodies of knowledge. Thus, students’are encourage to learn skills. of 
reading, mathematics and persistence in order to acquire more knowledge 
in history, chemistry or economics. The main objective of instruction is 
to enable the individual to understand and interpret existing organized 
knowledge and to prepare for further schooling. 

At this point, it should be clear that both conventional. education 
and process education approaches have much to recommend them and that a 
blend of both approaches is functionally required in instruction. How- 
ever, in ongoing educational practice the life skills of healthy and 
adaptive behavior, which are the primary goals of process education, are 
often functionally ignored. Life skills nearly always exist at abstract 
levels as generally endorsed educational goals. However, when it gets 
down to the business of instruction, content usually takes precedence 
Over process skills. Thus, knowing aie of human anatomy, the major 
battles of the civil war, or the various types of community helpers are 
representative content goals. Such information usuah]y takes precedence 
Over more generalizable skills such as the attitudgS and resolve required 
to keep physically fit; the construction of reasonable inferences about 


Past events and people from historical data; or exhibiting informed, 
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rational choice and decision making 1n planning one's own career. 

There are many reasons for the avoidance of broad process skill ob- 
jectives in favor of specific content objectives. Perhaps “the most common 
reason +s that it is simply quicker and easier to each and test for ac- 
quisition of specific facts and information than for highly generalizable 
skills. And, yet it is just pits simplicity of teaching factual informa- 
tion and complexity of teaching skills ér processes that is a major justi- 
fication for process education. 

Justifications or Process Education 

There are Hany justifications for the functional concern of process 
education with a wide array of lifelong coping sities First, chronic 
change makes it impossible to predict what specific facts and information 
will be needed in the future. Yet, it is very easy to predict that in- 
dividuals will continue to be well served by the process skills of being 
able to read, comprehend complex ideas, construct inferences, develop 
interpersonal attractions, and cooperate with other people toward mutual 
achievement of goals. Furthermore, facts or information can be, and 


are, stored in books, libraries ard other places. When such information 


is needed, it can be readily looked up or retrieved. A*student can look 


up the "parts to the heart" of any animal, the main.causes and battles of 
the civil war, or the number and type of occupations, any time such in- 
formation may be needed. This is not true for the process skills which 
must bes Reatenee experientially and stored pegsonally. One cannot :"look 
up" the skill of constructing reasonable inferences about history, the 
skill of reading or the skill of maximizing the self-concept through 
career decisions. ; . 


- In addition, specific knowledge and factual information is infinitely 
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“vast. The amount of information to be learned by any individual is very 


limited. What is required are the process skills of knowing "how to know" 


“and learning “how to learn". Bruner (1968) calls this skill "going beyond 
Pal 


the information given". He points out that adaptive use of information 


in an extremely complex world requires not its memory but its re-construction 


‘from a few general principles, from incomplete past experiences, and from 


knowledge generating skills. ‘ 

Gagne (1970) points out that factual information, although quickly 
learned, is quickly forgotten.. Process skills, however, once learned are’ 
retained, usually lifelong. In addition, they are much more widely ap- 
plicable than specific. factual knowledge or spgcific corigeptual relation- 
ships. Knowing how to state and formulate questions in algebraic form 
and how to solve linear equations is generally a more usarth skill than 


memorizing the three variations of Ohm's “law. The skill required to seek 


and gather information about occupations, self-interests and personal re- 


sources, toward making informed career decisions, is much more useful 
than simply knowing the number of occupations which exist in the health 
cluster, or how much income is earned by typical persons employed in 
this field. 

Process skills are the basis upon which all formal educational prac- 
tiee rests. Long before children enter kindergarten they have intuitively 
internalized complex rules and strategies concerning the meaning and syntax 
of Janguage. It is these very basic process skills which permit reading 
and writing to be instructed. Other basic process skills instrumental 
to school success include attitudes and motives of persistence, attention, 
cooperation and personal worth. Generally, these basic process skills 


are not instructed by teachers. Children with deficits in these skills 
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are severely handicapped in acquiring the knowledge and additional skills 
set forth as the usual goals ofthe sierteuliun Furthermore, such deficits 
tend to cumulate, since further learning of additional process skills and. 
course content or information requires these initial instrumental process 
skills (Staats, 1971). 

As formal_classroom instruction and the responsible, mature, personal 
and social development of the individual continue, both depend increasingly 
upon the juteradltsebion by the individual of 5 wide range of omni 
process skills. Healthy and adaptive behavior is cumulative and in the 
direction of ever increasing generalization of skills, conviviality * 
greater responsibility and self-regulation. The development of these es- 
sential skills should be a priority objective in all educational activities 
from kindergarten to graduate school. The goal of teaching information or 
the content of academic disciplines for its own sake is not possible 
without the learner's prerequisite process skills, and in any case is 
much less desirable than selecting specific information and céntent not 
so much as the end goal but as the means for developing and generalizing 
process skills. Ultimately, both basic survival and the quality of life 
of the individual and society are dependent not primarily upon the sheer 
amount of information available, but much more so upon how, unf{and how 
wisely' that information is used: 


The Practice of Process Education 


There are several options for determining which skills should be em- 
phasized as goals in instruction. One option is to look to the work of 
individuals who have reflected upon and subsequently recommended partitular 
skills or categories of skills for emphasis in educational practice. 


Examples from among many appropriate sources include: Life Skills in 
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ae School and Society (Rubin, 1969), ‘To Understand is to Invent (Piaget, 1973), 


and: Facts and Feelings in the Classroom ee 1973). Another option for — 
determining which skills to emphasize invofves looking to the results of 
behavioral research. Human behavior\has been studied and much has been 


learned about particular categories of process skills and their utility 


to the individual in effective living.| Examples of research in these areas 
include the work of Aspy (1969) and Carkhuff (1971) among many others, 

. concerning communication, interpersonal \and social skills and their re- 
lationship. to improved learning and achievement. Other examples include 
the fork of the intellectual process skill] categories basiaito scientific 
literacy and set forth as curriculum goals. i the Science: A Pyacess ; 
Approach Curriculum (Livermore, 1964; Gagne, 1965; Walbasser, 1968). c 
third option is to examine the main domains of life activity which make 
demands upon indivi@uals and to ask ourselves what categories of process 
skills are required to cope with these demands. 

It is impossible for a given set of curriculum materials or instruc- 
tional procedures to deal comprehensively with the el¥ire range of skills 
essential to effective living. Particular curriculum developers, educators 
and scholars emphasize different subsets of skills. It is both inappropri- 
ate and impractical to attempt to structure the entire educational setting 
of a school around the particular cluster of skills selected for emphasis 
by a given curriculum, theorist, teacher educator or scholar. Each source, 
of necessity, emphasizes some subset of skills it seeks to promote. The 
ideal situation is to make use of a wide variety of instructional materials, 
curricula and personnel capable of providing a good balance for the faci- 

,) litation and development of a wide array of skills. Schools should con- 


tinue to emphasize the basic skills of reading, writing, speaking and 
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computation. However, schools must also begin the purposeful and de- 
liberate promotion of many other skills, which are generally ignored. 
Fortunately, many researchers and scholars have translated their 
theories and research concerning process skills into the actual design 
of educational materials and programs.2 These programs and materials 
have great potential in both their direct use with students to develop 
‘tnourtant categories of process skills and with teachers and curriculum 
designers as concrete examples of how to actually design and carry out 
effective instruction toward process education goals. The implications 


of this work is that process education can now be practiced in a widey 


range of curriculum areas and educational levels. Career development 


education (i.e., career and vocational education) is particularly well 
Q 
suited to a process education approach for a variety of obvious *easons. 


2See the following articles, referenced at the end of this paper, for 
Y descriptions and detailed discussions of how excellent existing process 
curricula and their design characteristics can be generalized to other 
areas of instruction: Seferian & Cole (1970); Cole (1972); Cole & Par- 
sons (1974). 
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What Yo we do when faced by the fact that education is 
a matter about which) reasonable people disagree? 
Gowin, 1960, p. 947) 


To consider multidimensional criteria in educationally 
relevant terms is a complex problem, partly because these 
criteria reflect the ideologies current in society, 
though the ideal maybe far from reality. Looking at 

a specific society, one might discover conflicting 
ideologies that issue conflicting educational mandates. 
(Hunt & Sullivan, 1974) 


CHAPTER FIVE 
A GLOBAL DESIGN FOR AMERICAN EDUCATION 


Earlier in Chapter Three, the author used the term "behaviorial- 
humanism" to characterize an educational theory that would utilize be- 
havoral] methods (such as performance objectives) to achieve humanistic 
educational goals. As an educational theory, process. education is an ex- 
cellent example of a "behaviorial-humanistic" concept of education. The 
behavioral nature of process education was made obvious in Chapter 


Four. In this chapter, it will be obvious how process education is also 


humanistic-oriented. 


Who is the Educated P 


Cole (1972, 1973) has developed an explicit set of goals, definitions 
and assumptions for the practice of process education. From this per- 


spective, a profile of the desired end product of the schools is postulate 


This hypothetical “educated person" would have the following characteris- 
tics (Cole, 1973, p. 14): 


An educated person is a person who can love others. 

Before he can love others he must respect himself. He 
must feel confident in and competent about himself and 
his role in dealing with others. He is also rational, 
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skilled in reasoning, intuitive and analytic thinking. 
He is compassionate and warm in his interpersonal 
relationships. He is sensitive, empathetic, and non- 
ethnocentric. He is an independently motivated life 
long learner. He is a problem-seeker and solver. He 
is fluent and flexible in his perceptions, ideas, and 
feelings. He is curious and an inquirer, an avid 
gatherer and organizer of information and ideas. He 
is a coper rather than a defender, an active seeker 
rather than a passive acceptor. He is clarifier of 
his own belief systems and values toward removing 
dissonance between the ideals he professes and actions 
of his daily life. He is a person who continues to grow 
* in wisdom, competence, compassion and reason throughout 
his lifetime. 


The educated person is also one who is successful in 
implementing his self-concept through work that is 
personally meaningful and socially useful. 1. 

This profile of the educated person has been described by Maslow 
(1943, 1962) as well as by other scholars of human behavior before and 
Since (e.g., Rubin, 1969, 1973: Combs, 1962). This view of the educated 
person is the epitome of humanistic psychology. 

Assuming this to be an acceptable ideal toward which education 
should be directed, the next step in evolving an overall process-oriented 
curriculum would be Sia HeveleaReHt of some type of curriculum organization 


mode addressed to facilitating the various qualities and characteristics 


of the educated person. This problem is illustrated conceptually in 


* Figure 1. 


While Cole provides multiple examples of process curricula which 


have been designed to facilitate various "dimensions of life activity”, 


Ic 
This last sentence in not Cole's. The author has written it to accomo- 
date career development education within the context of a humanistic 
concept of education. 


CONCEPTUAL 
LEVELS 


Ugrimare 


URPOSE | RLRSI? 
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I] 
INTERMEDIATE . 
Aims" 


IT] 
Goats AND 
OBJECTIVES 


Figure 1 


Conceptual Illustration of the Problem Inherent in 
Translating Purpose (theory) into Curriculum 
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he does not directly address the matter of identifying those various 
dimensions which are so necessary for focusing needed research, cur- 
riculum development, and teacher education. However, from Cole's 
-discussion of “The Empirical Basis for Process Eoucat ly (1972, pp. 29- 
31) it can be inferred that such dimensions can be logically deduced 
and empirically defended. The following section will approach the 
problem of translating educational purpose into intermediate goals and 


objectives. 


Development of a Functionally Relevant Curriculum Model 


The ideal of facilitating the development of an educated person is 
one that is supported through an examination of almost every theory of 
education. Mason's text (1972) is a representative example of the 
literature on theories of education. He identifies and discusses the 
following predominant, contemporary theories of education: (1) The , 
Liberal Arts Tradition, (2) Progressive Education, (3) The Structure of 
the Disciplines Movement, (4) Neo-Behaviorism, and (5) Humanistic 
Psychology. While the view of the educated person discussed previously 
is based essentially on the theory of Humanistic Psychology, the purpose 
of education advanced by the theories of The Liberal Arts Tradition and 
Progressive Education, on the surface, are similar in several ways to the . 
theory of Humanistic Psychology. For example, Mason (1972, p. 41 & 42) 
discusses the purpose of a liberal arts education, in part, as: "The 
chief and fundamental function of education is to shape man as man, to 
draw out and develop the distinctively human in him....The obligation of 


the school is to bring out his essential humanness. People thus educated 
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can operate well in all fields." Similarly, he discusses the purpose of 
progressive educa¢fon: "Education is seen as an effort to control the 
future. tr educative experiences we learn how to direct our present 
experiences so as to achieve control of fatare experience. To be an 
educated person is to be in command of skills and knowledge to meet and 
master the new problems that come our way as we live our lives." (Mason, 
1972, p. 82). 

One can as well identify commonalities of purpose between the 
theory of Humanistic Psychology and those theories of Neo-Behaviorism 
and The Structure of the Disciplines Movement. The false distinctions 
that seem to exist among these Five theories is troubling to one who is 
concerned with helping each individual become capacitated so as to develop 
his potential both for his own self-fulfillment and for his contribution 
to the maintenance and healthy functioning of society. Goldhammer (1972, ~ 
p. 124) states well the essence of this dilema: "If the central mission 
of the school is to assist all students to become so capacitated that they 
can perform their life resppnedhilacies competently, then there need be 
no false distinctions between various curricula within the school." In 
the remainder of this paper, an alternative to the subject-based and in- 
formation-oriented curriculum that dominates American education is intro- 
duced. The proposed curriculum adel focuses on ends rather than means. 
The ideal of an educated person as the end product of education is elab- 
orated through descending levels of generality; in such a way as to permit 
the systematic formulation of learning outcomes. 
Assumptions 

The curriculum model which follows is based on several basic assump- 


tions regarding the form and function of education: 
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The ultimate purpose of education can be operationally 


described in terms of qualities and characteristics of 


an educated person. 
The qualities and Characteristics attributed to the 


educated person represent learning outcomes which 
reflect the purpose and intent of the majority of 
contemporary educational theories. 

The qualities and characteristics attributed to the 
educated person reflect values which are compatable 
with widely held American democratic ideals and beliefs. 
If the ideal of facilitating the development of the 
educated person is to be achieved, it is imperative 
that education be guided by precisely. stated and 
systematically justified goals and objectives. 

The qualities and characteristics attributed to the 
educated person find expression through the various 
roles in which an indt¥idual engages throughout the 
course of his life; such life roles can be logically 
deduced and empirically defended. 

Life roles are functional descriptions of educational 
purpose. For curriculum purposes, life roles can be 
elaborated in terms of educational goals and perfor- 
mance objectives (learner outcomes). | 
Process skills are the basis for stating learning out- 
comes as the objectives for instruction. 
Instructional topics, activities, and materials are 


selected for their ability to facilitate various learning 
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The Concept of Life Roles 

It is a sobering experience for the curriculum developer to 
contemplate the type(s) of curricula required to facilitate the develop- 
ment of the long range ideal of an educated person. The qualities and 
characteristics attributed to the educated person are expressions of 
educational theory. A difficult problem for the curriculum developer is 
how to translate educational theory into statements of goals and object- 
ives without losing sight of overall purpose. The gap between education 
theory and educational goals is illustrated by conceptual level II in 
Seba Without some type of bridge between educational theory and 
educational goals, it is awfully easy to fall into the trap of constructing 
‘euretcolun based on traditional academic disciplines and subject areas. 

One approach to bridging the gap between theory and gdals is through 
application of the sociological concept of role. "No one can well define 
the life of man separate from the social roles which he has to play" 
(Goldhammer,- 1972, p. 121). It is through the various life roles that 
man expresses the behavior which are the products of learning and experi- 
ences. Reasoned reflection suggests that one could identify and classify 
a finite number of life roles; that operational description of such roles 
could be written in-a way that encompasses overal] educattona’ purpose; 
and that such life roles fou be empirically analyzed for the purpose 
of subsequent ident ficat foh of goals and objectives. This rationale is 
reflected above in assumptions numbers 5, 6 and 7. 

The idea of developing curri¢ula based on life roles is not entirely 
new. Ammons (1960, p. 909) notes that in 1918 Bobbitt described in detail 


ways and means of examining adult activities to arrive at objectives. 
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Bobbitt maintained that adult activities could be discovered through the 
examination of newspapers and through the analysis of social, civic, 
religious, health, and other activites as these were engaged in by social 
“classes. This “task analysis" approach, however, has a number of ob- 
' vious limitations for curriculum development in the 1970s and beyond. 
A number of recent scholars including Goldhammer (1972, 1975), Derr 
(1973), Armistead & Pino (1969), Flanagan (1973), Heathers (1974), Cole- 
man (1972), Okon (1972), Gordon (1973), Fantini & Weinstein (1968), and 


( 
Perkinson (1971) have identified various classifications of life roles. 


The more commonly mentioned roles are those of "worker"; "citizen", and 
“family member". ‘Percon® and "leisure" roles are also frequently men- 
tioned, Super (1975a, p.31) has proposed a comprehensive list of ten major 
types , roles. In the approximate order in which these ten roles are 
dominant (according to Super) are: (1) child, (2) student, (3) worker, 
(4) spouse, (5) parent, (6) homemaker, (7) citizen, (8) "“leisurer", 
(9) annuitant, and (10) patient. 

Based on a logical analysis of the various life roles suggested by 
these scholars, five broad general life roles have been identified. These 

» roles are illustrated in Figure 2 and are discussed below. 

Prior to discussion of the roles, however, it seems wise to empha- 

’ size the nature of categorical syste lest one misunderstand the value 
and the limitations of such systems. According to Bailey and Stadt (1973, 
pp. 220-221), categorical systems have.the following characteristics, 

1. Multiplicity. Objects, events, and concepts that occur 
with reasonable frequency can be classified in many 
ways. The classification of five types of life roles 


** - in Figure 2. thus represent only one of several 
possible ways to classify roles. 
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Figure 2 


Life Roles as Intermediate Educational Aims 
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Artificiality. Categorical systems are said to be 
artificial because they are person-made. It is 
difficult to identify dichotomies and other discrete 
categories which o€cur in nature. (Dichotomies in 
particular have suffered severely at the hands of 
educational theorists, e.g., "academic" and "voca- 
tional". ) 


Mutability. A related and very significant character- 
istic of categorical systems is mutability. They do 
not always fit actual objects and events, i.e., they 
are changeable. When, as is often the case, we are 
unable to classify certain things, we are forced to 
establish new categorical systems or to modify 
existing ones. 


Importance. Perhaps the paramount characteristic 

of categorical systems is their importance. Categorical 
systems are important insofar as they give organization 
or structure to, and thus facilitate understanding of, 
bodies of information. 


This fourth characteristic of categorical systems is the sense in 


which the following classification of life roles is offered. Life roles 
seem to give operational meaning to the characteristics and qualities of 
the educated person in such a way that they are amenable to further em- 


pirical study and curriculum development. 


Functional Categories of Life Roles ee 


Central to the humanistic theory of education is the concept of one's 

basic motivation to become more i more what one is, to become everything 

© hat one is capable of becoming. This need is called self-actualization. 
nas (1969, p.144) describes self-actualization as "...the urge which 

is evident in all organic and human life-to expand, extend, become auton- 


omous, develop, mature-the tendency to express and activate all the ca- 


pacities, of the organism, to the extent that such activation enhances 


r 


the organism or the self." As tne term is employed in this monograph, 


the "self-actual ized person" and the “educated person" are one and the 


. 
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In the process of becoming, one engages in many different life ac- 

tivities. The author has used the sociological concept of life role to 
\ 

functionally categorize these life activities. Multiple examples of 

life roles have been suggested by a number of scholars above. Based on 

these writings, four categories of life’roles have been developed which 

will now be discussed. Much of the rationale for these four classes has 

been drawn from Fantini and Weinstein (1968), Goldhammer (1972, 1975), 

and Gordon (1973) 

Work Role 

In a giant, soon-to-be-released monograph for the Office of Career 
Education, Super (1975b) discusses Career Education and the Meaning of 
Work. He illustrates the ways in which the term "work" has been used by 
labor economists, industrial sociologists, personality and social psych- 
ologists. industrial psychologists, counseling specialists, and career 
educators. He then goes on to propose a definition of work for use by 
career educators, i.e., work: 

The systematic pursuit of an objective valued by 
oneself (even if only for survival) and desired by 
others; directed and consecutive, it requires the 
expenditure of effort. It may be compensated (paid 
work) or uncompensated (volunteer work or an avocation). 
The objective may be intrinsic enjoyment of the work 
itself, the structure given to life by the work role, 
the economic support which work makes possible, or 

the type of leisure which it facilitates. 

This sense of work is the one preferred here with reference to one's 
work life role. The work role includes both paid and unpaid effort that 
is pursued for the benefit of self, family and society. It included the 
traditional view of “economic man" as a producer of goods or a provider 


of services, but goes considerably further by way of including in the 


description of work role the many and varied types and forms of pro- 
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ductive human activity. The work role, which is the primary professional 


concern of this author, will be elaborated in more detail in the next 
chapter. - 
Family Member Role 

An important need common to all cultures is to produce and raise - 
children who will perpetuate the culture. The role of family member meets 
this cultural need through more specific roles of spduse and parent. The 
family member role, however, need not be restricted to a traditional view 
of marital and sex roles. A large number of individuals, especially the 
current generation, are choosing alternative lifestyles and alternative 
marital-sexual relationships. Even though the form may vary, the role 
function of a member of a primary family group remains essentially the 
same. ; . 

Learning and ‘Sele Deveinpaant Role . 

This generic role involves meeting several types of individual needs 
within three, more specific sub-roles. The self-management role is con- 
cerned with meeting one's physical, emotional, and daily-living needs. 
The self-renewal role is concerned with meeting the need to renew and 


recreate self. Several writers above deal with this need separately under 


“a "leisure" role. A third sub-role can be labeled self-fulfillment. This 


is concerned with meeting one's intellectual and aesthetic needs.- Another 
type of need-spiritual-might also be included here. However, it must be 
acknowledged that the spiritual role may also be concerned with serving a 
supreme being in addition to meeting one's personal needs. 
Social ~citi zenship Role 

In addition to personal and family roles, each individual is involved 


directly or indirectly in the broader society. A "society" is defined as 
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any organized group so functioning as to maintain itself and perpetuate 
its species. The social-citizenship role should be thought of as exten- 
ding beyond parochial interests to include perpetuation and maintenance of 
planet Earth. 

Responsible action in the social-citizenship role is of critical im- 
portance to the survival of mankind. To perform adequately the responsi- 
bilities of one's social role demands knowledge and skills of democratic, 
participatory citizenship. It also requires having a well defined moral 
and ethetical character. The sub-role of consumer would also be included 
in this fourth category. 
Summa ry 

This brief discussion of the four major roles in which individuals 
engage {s designed to illustrate how the qualities and characteristics of 
the educated person can be functionally described as a point of departure 
for curriculum development and organization. If these are indeed the 
roles by which one actualizes self, then education ought to develop these 
behaviors directly, rather than indirectly through an arbitrary subject- 
oriented curriculum. The next chapter provides an example of how the work 
role can be further described with respect to goals and performance ob- 
jectives. 

; Process Education as a Mechanism for Educational Reform 

It should be obvious to the reader that the process-oriented approach 
to education described in these pages is considerably more comprehensive 
than a simple curriculum revision. Educational reform of a high order wil! 
be required to shift the curriculum from its present means orientation to 


one which focuses on learners and the development of skills necessary to 
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function effectively in various life roles. Both Chapter Two and Appen- 
dix A convincingly suggest that education is moving in this direction. 
One excellent case in point is the work of the California Commission for 
Reform of Intermediate and Secondary Education (The RISE Report, 1975). 
Following-is a verbatim excerpt of the "Statement of Philosophy" contained 
in the report of .this 37-member California Commission: 


x 
The Commission's recommendations aim at transforming 
our educational system from one that often herds 
young people through a scholastic assembly line to 
one that is flexible, demanding, and humane enough 
to help every persgsy meet his/her own needs. There 
is no one kind of adult that such a system should 
"produce," for the essence of a personalized educa- 
tion is the freedom for individual diversity and 
self-development. But the Commission believes at 
least ten characteristics of an educated adult 
are worth seeking and should be the object of edu- 
cational reform. 


First, the educated person should have a thirst for 
knowledge. He/she should be motivated to keep on 
learning throughout a lifetime. In a changing soci- 
ety, this means that people must learn how to learn 
because new knowledge is being constantly created 

by the current of change. 


Second, an educated person should have the skills 
~ to find work and to succeed in it. 


Third, a personis education should contribute to 
self-understanding and self-esteem. These values 
are more important than ever in an increasingly 

, impersonal, mobile, and technological world. In 
a society that constantly forces people to adapt 
to change, the educated adult can respond without 
losing a sense of personal worth and purpose. 


Fourth, the educated person cares enough about the 
environment to work for its maintenance and improve- 
ment. This person also holds a global perspective 
about the ways individual and national actions affect 
this shrinking and complex world. 


Fifth, an educated person must try to understand 


and appreciate all peoples and cultures, without 
prejudice. 
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Sixth, an educated person must be able to read well, 
speak and write clearly, and handle comfortably 
both logical concepts and basic mathematical skills. 


Seventh, te educated person understands the Ameri- 
can system of government, including the citizen's 
rights and responsibilities. People who lack this 
understanding tend to function less effectively 
within the democratic system and, as a result, tend 
to weaken the system. 


Eighth, the educated person would understand how : 
the economic system works and know how to manage 
money as well as earn it. 


Ninth, the educated person should know and under- 
stand human biology and psychology in order to 
maintain one's own well-being. 


Finally, an educated person is sensitive to artis- 

tic, literary, and other aesthetic experiences. A = 
full life calls for thoughts and feelings of quality 

and for an appreciation of the beauty around us. 


These goals are not easy to achieve, nor is it easy 
to base a vast system of public education on an 
attempt to meet the needs and aspirations of each 
student. Any such effort must begin with far- 
reaching changes in the way schools operate. 


These changes must be based on a redefinition of 
schooling. The Commission has, therefore, rejected 
the traditional view that a school is restricted 

to a piece of real estate where licensed adults teach 
and students passively learn during specified times 
of the day. Instead, the Commission envisions a 
school system as a network of teaching and learning 
,that takes place at many times and places and in 
which both adeflts and young people work as teachers 
and learners. It envisions an educational system 
that attracts, motivates, and satisfies young 


people. In such a system, society itself is at the 
core of schooling. 


The Commission believes that this kind of system can 
serve each student well and can be accountable and 
responsive to the public which supports it. 


From this perspective, the Commission presents its 
recommendations for reforms that are needed to help 
the young people of California become educated 
adults now and in the years ahead (pp. 1 & 2). 


These excerpts from the RISE “report, as well as similar statements 
contained in Appendix A, demonstrate the current pervasiveness of human- 
istic concepts of education. It is especially significant that these 
views are not limited to educational theorists. The RISE Commission 
was composed of 37 members broadly representing education, ‘business, 
industry, labor ind the arts. It is also noteworthy that the Commission 
perceives a humanistic concept of education to also Kg "accountable." 
This agrees with the author's observation in Chapter Two that humanism 


and behaviorism need not be antithetical. 
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Anyone Wo thinks the present curriculum makes 

sense is invited to explain to an intelligent four- 
teen-year-old why algebra or French or any other 
subject is essentiak for him (Toffler, 1970, p. 410). 


The two main requirements for thinking straight about 
the whole question of what our schools ought to 

teach are nerve and common sense, or, to put it a 
little differently, the nerve to use common sense.... 
The matter of nerve is relevant because it takes 
courage to shake ourselves loose on comfortable 


Old notions ard habits of thought (Wilhelms, 1972, 
p. 5). 


CHAPTER SIX 


THE INTEGRATION OF PROCESS AND 
CAREER EDUCATION 


Learning outcomes for education can be arrived at by either of two 
general methods- deduction or induction (Wohlferd, 1972). Deductive 
reasoning is the process of logical thought moving from general princi- 
ples to particular cases. This approach is illustrated by Chapter Five 
in which the end product of education was deduced from educational theory. 
Functional categories of life roles were then deduced from the descrip- 
tion of educational purpose (i.e., educated person). Even though the 
author has not done so, education goals can be further deduced from 


a conceptual analysis of life role constructs. 


The other approach to formulating learning outcomes-induction-is 
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the one more frequently employed in educational curriculum development. 
Induction is the process of reasoning from particular facts and state- 
ments of opinion to general sanedlus tare. This approach has been used 
by the author previously to develop a career education curriculum model 
based upon principles of career development and application of knowledge 
of the variables involved in occupational and educational decision making. 
This model will be discussed in the next section of this chapter. 

The deductive approach to developing curriculum detailed earlier, 
and the inductive approach describedbelow represent two different 
phases of the author's professional development. His career education 
curriculum development interests were pursued primarily during the 
period 1970-74. His recent interests in procéss education have evolved 
over the last two years. Later in this chapter it will be shown how 
his efforts to develop career education curriculum (i.e., inductive 
approach) and his efforts to develop a broader education framework 
(i.e., deductive approacH) can be combined in one comprehensive para- 


digm. is 
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A Developmental Curriculum 
Model for Career Education 
o In their book Career education: New approaches to human development, 


Bailey and Stadt (1973) propose a career education curriculum model for 
grades K-12. They characterize the model as "...a beginning step in the 
creation of a comprehensive and integrated career education curriculum" 
(p. 377). In keeping with the outcomes orientation discussed in Chapter 
Two, the model encompasses the learning outcomes for career development 
(\. without regard to whether they are thought to be the province of voca- 
q tional or of career education. 24 
The mode! illustrated in Figure 1 consists of a matrix of four deve- 
lopmental stages and six categories of career development outcomes. 
For each ee the matrix (e.g. Al, B3, D6) a broad goal is stated 
(see Table 1) andl supporting rationale has been provided. Each of the 
24 developmental goals has been further elaborated with respect to general 
and specific performance objectives. Instructional topics, activities 


and materials are developed or selected to facilitate rgspective speci- 


fic level objectives. 
The evolution of the curriculum model is discussed in considerable | 

detail in Bailey (1975). The model was developed essentially inductively 

over a period of years as principles of career development were used to 

structure and then to detail the matrix illustrated in Figure 1. 

Although an overal} value orientation is clearly evident in the discus- 

sion of the purpose of the model (see for example Bailey and Stadt, 1973, 


p. 347), the purpose was not directly or intentionally deduced from a 


particular theory of education. The humanistic theory of education 
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t7 Figure 1. 


A Developmental Curriculum Model for tareer Education 


Xe Adapted from: Bailey, L. J. and Stadt, R. W., Career Education: New Approaches to Human Development 
McKnight, 1973, 0. 350. 
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Figure 2. \ 


A Process-Oriented Career Education 
Curriculum Paradigm 
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‘discussed in Chapter Five is the first written statement of the author's 
theoretical position. It will now be illustrated how the author's pre- 
viously developed career education curriculum .mode] can be merged with 
his more recent attempt to develop a broader education paradigm deduced 
from educational theory. 

The resultant paradigni illustrated in Figure 2, reveals how the 
“top down" approach of deduction and fhe “bottom up" approach of induc- 
tion can be combined. The way in which these two approaches have been 
integrated is simply an artifact of the author's evolving efforts to 
develop curriculum for career education and not a recommended iibeadee 
That is, had he started initially from a broad theoretical base, this 
two-step process would not have been necessary. The major inp! Teation 
for the reader should be the suggestion of a grand design for a compre- 
hensive, learner-oriented instructional system which incorporates career 


education as one of its important parts. 


The integration of the Bailey and Stadt developmental curriculum 
model for career education within a broader education design results 
in the need to better articulate the relationship among the five concep- 
tual levels of the paradigm. The following are suggestive of needed 
next steps. ; 
To Broaden the Theory and Rationale for Process/Humanistic Education 
Level one of the paradigm is based on Cole's conception of the 
educated person, which, in turn, is derived from the theory of human- 
istic psychology. This humanistic view of educational purpose could 
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be augmented by relating to it the various con gare s of education con- 
tained in Appendix A, particularly the notions of confluent and futur- 
istic education. A synthesis of the commonalities in purpose from 
among these various approaches would be an important contribution to 
educational theory. 
To Empirically Validate a Finite Number of Life Role Categories 

The four categories of life roles illustrated in Figure 2 were 
synthesized from an examination of the related literature reported in 
Chapter Five. The four categories seem to have some measure of face 
validity. If these life roles are to be functionally used as a basis 
for formulating educational goals and objectives, however, additional 
validation should be conducted. The concept of role could be investiga- 
ted through an examination of , the literature in sociology, anthropology, 
and other of the behavioral sciences in an attempt to describe and 
validate such roles in a fashion similar to what Super (1975) has done 


for the work role. 


To Enhance the Generalizability and Exportability of the Concept of 
Career Education 


The Bailey and Stadt model illustrated in Levels III, IV, and V 
of Figure 2. could better approximate the stated ideals of both process 
education and career education. Récent works by Illich (1973), Coleman 
(1972a, 1972b, 1974), Bruner (1971, 1973), Tiedeman (1975), O'Toole 
(1975), Olson (1975), Herr and Cramer (1975), RISE Report (1975), and 


Wirtz (1975)could be used to strengthen the logical-theoretical base 


for career education. Principles of learning and developmental psycho- 
logy employed by Bruner, Oliver, and Greenfield (1966), Gagné (1970) 
“and other process-oriented curriculum developers could be used to streng- 


o 


then the structure and organization of curriculum stages and goals. 


Tested principles of curriculum development could also be used to extend 


the model through three conceptual dimensions. 

The first dimension would be the translation and organization of 
Bailey and Stadt's six domains of behavior into process skills cate- 
gories. The six domains are already essentially process gdkills, but 
could perhaps be better expressed as clusters of skills. For example, 
Concepts of Self might be translated into “exploring self," “differen- 
tiating self from others," “appraising self," "clarifying self," "“imple- 
menting self," and other skills generally thought to be involved in 
nurturing strong self concepts. Information Processing Skills might 
be translated into "classifying data," "gathering or seeking informa- 
tion," "using information to make decisions," “observing and inferring 
information," etc. Each of these sub-performance skills could then be 
taught and generalized by designing multiple and varied topics, acti- 
vities and materials, thus strengthening the functional utility of the 


skill being instructed by insuring its generalizability. 


With respect to the second conceptual dimension, each skill sub- 
category from the six domains of skill processes could be developed 
through selection of multiple lessons, activities and topics within and 
across the four developmental levels of Awareness, Accomodation, 
Orientation, and Exploration and Preparation. The resulting curriculum 
would be spiral in nature developing progressively all skills as the 
curriculum advances in keeping with the child's developmental stage. 
The given topics, materials, and activities at a given level would, 


however, stand alone if required to. That is, the student need not 


complete Awareness I activities prior to Accommodation II activities, 
etc. 


A third conceptual dimension of the matrix would ensure that each 


skill category was approadhed, and students had the option of practicing 
the skill in multiple modes-- perhaps Bruner's modes of enactive, iconic 
or symbolic representation (Bruner, Oliver and Greenfield, 1966). The 
advantage of such an approach is that a given det of skills or concepts 
could be taught in a variety of ways through primarily different ° 
learning modalities. Procedures like this serve to make instruction — 
more varied, motivating and fun. They also increase the likelihood 
that a particular skill or concept will be apprehended and generalized. 
Thus a given lesson dealing with a subskill of “interpersonal regard" 
or the activity of "sharing" might be approached several different 
times im very different ways. One approach might be a very active 
physical moving about and sharing of something (enactive). Another 
approach might be through the use of films, cartoons, plays or skits 
which present instances of sharing and non-sharing behavior and related 
antecedents and consequences (iconic). A third approach could be a 
very rational, logical discussion, exposition, debate or dialogue about 
sharing (symbolic). It, of course, should be understood that whatever 
mode is selected, the particular sharing tasks themselves would also be 
variable. It is possible to share ideas, feelings, friends, fears, 
connor joy, food, tools, space, time and many other things all in 
enactive, iconic and symbolic ways. The best way to learn a particular 
skill such as sharing is to share a] of these and many more things in 


all three modes. 
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One need not use Bruner's three modes of representation although they 


seem straight foreward and quite appropriate. One could as well use the 
cognitive operations of Guilford’ (1967)' or some. other paradigm which 
describes different learning modalities. The purpose of using such an 
approach is to direct the curriculum developer's attention to the wide 
variety of activities, fapice, materials, games, and methods which can 
be used to instruct a given objective, be it a skilbk or content outcome. 
Collectively the three dimensional paradigm would insure the 

categorization of a wide array of topics, activities, and materials all 
designed to give practice in the use of the process skills stated as 
broad curriculum objectives in multiple and highly diverse situational 
contexts. Thus, the acquisition of classes of sii ed behavior would 
be more likely to be more generalizable and therefore applicable to the 


various life activities in which one engages. 
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As we celebrate our 200th year as a nation and 
contemplate the beginning of our third century, 
what skills, knowledge, and wisdom should our 
schools, colleges, and universities be striving 
to impart to our citizens? This is a difficult 
question, but we must all be thinking about it 
for, if education #5 not functional and. result- 
oriented, it does not justify either confidence 
or support. (Bell, 1975) 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 
\ 

This paper was written for scholars, racaarchern, curriculum 
theorists and policymakers in career education. It was an attempt to . 
better daleiceiand how education has evolved and to suggest the direction 
in which education seems to be’ moving. It is less prescriptive than it 


is suggestive. It probably raises more issues than it resolves. 


m™ Following are the major conclusions to be drawn from the research. 


1. The theory of humanistic psychology has come to 
occupy a prominent role in education. The human- 
istic view of education has evolved steadily since 
the late 1940's and seems not to have yet reached 
its peak. The pervasiveness of humanistic psycho- 
logy is evident in both the theory and practice of ’ 
education. The myriad calls for educational reform 
_of the past’ five years, such as the €alifornia Com- 
mission for Reform of Intermediate and Secondary 
2 Education, ‘are clearly calls for "personalizing" 
learning and for creation of more humanistic and ° ) 


accountable learning evnironments. 


2.. The relationship between humanism and beha-— 

viorism has been shown not to be antithetical. i 
The term “behav ral -hunanist! was coined to describe pe 
one who advocates humanistic learning outcomes, a 

_but who emptoys behavioristic methods to help faci-* 
litate such ends. It could be reasoned that a human- ¢ 
istic education is the essence of accountability. 


3. The preoccupation in education with the instruc- 
tional process is a serious deficiency. A focus on 7 
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learners and outcomes has the potential to resolve 
a great number of issues in education. For 
example, the question of the relationship among 
vocational education, career education, and career 
guidance could be placed in healthy perspective 

if the goals and objectives of eadh type of program 
were stated. It has been suggested in this paper 
(as well as many other places) that career develop- 
ment theory and research can provide the basis for 
the formulation of learning outcomes in career educa- 
tion and career guidance. 


4. An alternative to means-orieNted education has 
been proposed. This process-oriented curriculum 
paradigm has as its long-range purpose the devel- 
opment of an “educated person." In order to faci- 
\ litate the development of such a person, functional 


life roles have been deduced to provide the basis 
for program organization and curriculum development. 
‘ For example, colleges of education, state depart- 
ments of education, and local school districts could 
be administratively organized on the basis of life 
roles rather than on the basis of academic subject 
areas. The significance of this proposed paradigm 
isto Focus on learner's and outcomes rather than on 
subjects, teachers, programs and other means. 

The implications of these conclusions seem obvious to the author and 
therein may lie the paper's weakness. The author has had'little oppor- 
tunity to discuss his ideas and concepts with others inside or outside 
of career education. There is a need for the Department of Adult, Voca- 
tional and Technical Education to provide an opportunity for professionals 
in many fields to react to the paper. Relevant questions might include: 
"What are the implications from the paper for career and vocational edu- 
cation?" "Have the facts and information been interpreted correctly?" 
"Are alternative conclusions in order?" "What counter-views prevail?" 

In summary, the same challenge is issued at the end of this paper that 
‘was used in ¢ts beginning. The author invites his colleagues to join 


with him in a dialogue and consideration of the ideas presented with 


' 
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* a view toward developing a more humanistic educational system. 
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